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ABSTRACT 

A historical method of inquiry can be applied to an 
experimental teacher training program, specifically, the Ford 
Training and Preparation Program (PTPP) « The historical method 
requires gathering a lot of loose ideas and events that have been 
part of the project and hanging them together in an integrated %iay« 
To achieve this, two organizing principles, the teleological approach 
and the systems approach, are utilized in constantly shifting focus 
to detail the development of the FTPP« In the teleological approach 
the program has an inherent piirpose or end that can be found by 
studying an article by the founder of the FTPP on how to train school 
personnel* This article is called the program's «*metatheory« ^ The 
systems approach views the same article as having logical constructs, 
derived from systems theory, for approaching the training of 
teachers* In this approach, the article is called the program's 
^theory* ^ These two approaches comprise the best way of explainiu^j 
the components of an experimental program within a hiatorlcal 
context* (JA) 
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Pras ttm veiy mvent I received an inviutlon from Mrs. Schuartz^ 
Director of the Foi\-' Ttjinir.R aiid Placenent Progran, to be a part of this 
AERA session, I have many reservations about my participation. One of 
my reservations centered cr^t <^ my initial fantasy that there ws a thing 
called a 'Historical Methua for Evaluation of an Exper'nental Program/' 
and I had to find out what it was in a few months' time. 

While I had reservations abait my being here today , I also saw 
the presentation of this paper as an opportunity to |(erliaps put together 
many loose ideas about the program accunulated over several years of work- 
ing Kith it. In some nays, the last sentence is a concise vuy of talking 
about the historical ircthod of research in an expcriniental program (or any- 
where else for that matter). That is, the historical method used in the 
Ford Training and Placancnt Program » simply stated » involves gathering a 
lot of loose ideas and events that htve been part of the project and hang- 
ing them together in an integrated way. 

To do this, some kind of organizing principle is required as 
It is for any other discipline. I have chosen twx) organizing principles 
to aid me in my inquiry here. One of these organizing principles is ra- 
ther traditional. I call it the "tcleological approach" to the study of 
hir^ organizations. I would now like to take time for a bit of expan- 
sion of each of these organizing principles before getting into the main 
body of this paper. I tnight only add that history has its own methodology » 
but organizing principles are often oorrowed from other disciplines or 
creaticd outright by historians. 

ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 

From the inception of the Ford Training and Placement Profjam, 
one of tlic major issues has been that of specifically defining the r;oals, 
objectives, operating procedures , ajul evaluation techniques of the pro- 
gran. This lack of specificity in ihc i:oals and procedures of the pro- 
groi;! was a reflection of the historical context (mid-sixties) in which t!;e 
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pro«Tram was developed. It was a response to the early demand for improved 
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teaching in inner-city schools. 

The response of a scholar at rhc University of Chicago to that 
denaivi proxuded the conceptiial i:ran\cut)rk upon which the program was 
created. J. W. Getzels is the 'TounJer" of the progrmn and his concep- 
tual framevork is seen as a kind of * 'constitution'* containing the purpose 
of the program. 

One way of studying the Fotxi Training and Placement Program, 
then, is to look at how the staff of the program and the cadres have 
responded to or tried to use Mr. Getiels* conceptual framewx>rk as a 
basis for organising their activities in tezms of the model's purpose aiKi 
goals. It is to this vantage point that I have assigned the label "tele- 
ological approach/* after the notion that the program does have an ulti* 
mate purpose or ends that can be discovered through study of >!r< Getzels* 
article I ^'Education in the Inner -City: A Practical Proposal by an 
Impractical Theorist.^' ^ 

Another vay of studying the FTPP is to look at it as a 5ocial 
system, as Mr. Getzels and others have developed that notion. I will say 
more on that later* 

Tliere are sor:e who contend that these two 5ets of organizing 

principles for studying hunrn organizations are incompatible; or, at 
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minimum, that one is better than another. I am not so sure I can 
support either of these viei/s, and in fact will try to show how they (the 
twx) organizing principles) complement one another in terms of an histo- 
rical method for evaluating an experimental program. 

DEVOfLOIWENT OF THB MARTIN LLTTHER KI.VG CADRE: A mEOLOGICAL VIBV 

I have already suggested that the development of the Ford Train- 
ing and Placement Program was in response to a need to train better 
teachers and other personnel for inner -city schools. Uhat I have not said 
is that the problems of education in the inner-city are really exaggerated 
versions of educational problems you can find anywhere in the United 
States, and this is especially true of the problem of training teachers. 

The scarcity of systen-»Atic and specific information about how 
to train teachers effectively is piwi of the historical context in which 
the program was developed. Analysis of the program*s development of a 
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variety of training! techniquer tnusv r^occed fron consideration of tiiis 
particular factor. If there had beer one or a doicn "right" ways to 
train teachers -tested and found effective - the progra-n could have 
selected from the oltcmativeG and applied the "right' way. But there 
was no rifht \vay - new ways had to be created. 

Individuals like Silbermcn, Ccnant, and Koemer have helped 
to publicize this scarcity of systcTnatic arA specific infonnation about 
how to train teachers effectively, bat in reading their chronicles I 
somehow felt that their time, energ>', and noney might have been better 
used to try to actually develop a program like that represented by the 
Ford Program. ^ 

At any rate, Mr. "Ictzels' proposal for training school per- 
sonnel for the ifj^er-city s not a theory of how to train school per- 
sonnel. Rather, it is a connin^ling of theory and '^netatheory." By 
metatheory, I nean a set of juidinj: n^ssirptions that suggest an orien- 
tation for a program that trains school p?rsonnel. ^ As metatheor>' it 
has served its f^inction veil. As m*»tatheory it has been a considerable 
step towaxxl reality fron the kind of "strtement-of-the-problem" orien- 
tation represented by Conant, Koemer » and Sil'^man. A? iretatheory it 
is a const itutior so to speak, for the I-crd Training and Placement 
Program. And lik mos^ z"^^ ^r^rr^-v^t^^'^r ^ rnncid#?rahle flexibility 
for dealing with the hard realities of day-to-day operations is pro- 
vided. 

There is, ho^w**^. a cnn-^iJcrnble leap from metatheory (or a 
set of guiding assu-:ptions) to the hourly and daily exigencies of ope- 
rating a program for five yep.rs. Ccnsec:;uently, in the Ford Program, 
considerable latitude was given to th** (director and staff of the pro- 
gram to develop an in^emodiito cot of ideas to help make the transi- 
tion from metatheory to reality. 

Today,. Mr. G.>t2cls' proposal for training personnel tor inner- 
city schools has cone t^ nean something; quite different from what it 
originally meant to the first director tuxd staff of the prograii in 
1967 -68 • And if ycu vm: to understand much of the Jevelopment and 
style of operation of the staff, and cadres of the program, you l^avc to 




be able to keep several t'un^s in mird. 



For example, you have to be able to envision the first direc- 
tor and staff of the progran as they went about the task of constructing 
a prograni theory a set of idear to make 'the transition fron ir.cta- 
theory to day-to-day operations. Secondly, you have to be able to en- 
vision that at that point in the prograir.'s dcvclopmen in 1963, the 
going fad on the educational scene was laboratory training or sensi- 
tivity training, and the director and staff of the program thought that 
this was the key Cthat ever -sought -after panacea for the educational 
ills of our society) by which to triin school personnel successfully. 
They used sensitivity training extensively in those early days of the 
program and it just did not vTork, at least not the way the staff of the 
program thought it should. As a participant in one of the first cadres 
of the progran, I can personally testify to that. 

Finally, you have got to be able to envision t^e later conse- 
quences of (1) this first attempt to build a program theory; and (2i 
the emphasis on sensitivity training, a? a way of operational! zing that 
program theory. 

The process of building a program theory and operaticnaliz- 
ing it went something like this. Initial interpretations of the consti- 
tution and the constructs of t!ic model v.-ere made. Operating procedure:; 
wTcre established to reflect these initial interpretations of the consti- 
tution and the constructs of the noclel. And a particular style of 
leadership consonant with that which is thought to exist in sensitivity 
training or T-groups is developed. Ey the end of 196? we liave norms 
established in tlie program for all three of the foregoing: 1) how to 
interpret the const itutic^n; 2) operating procedures; and 3) a leader- 
ship style. 

The program outline synopsis suggests that the Martin Luther 
King cadre K^ould be used to illustrate the ideas presented in various 
papers in this session. So let's look at its development, historically. 

The first King cadre started a three-year training cycle in 
the suimer of 1969. Thing's like micrc -teaching, curriculum dcvclopuent, 
cross-role training, session:: in the Learner ana his tnvironment (educa- 
tional psychology and sociology) , and cadre development or T-group 
training went into the sun^.er program. The materials describing the 



sunfiw prograr. represented ^ch ccn:en*. and intensive staff planiin^' to 
organize a set of co-ordinated experiences which would assist new tea- 
chers and axperiencec personnel in better coping with the problems to be 
faced in the urban schools • CertaLn documents reveal that the staff 
attempted to allow the cadres, including the first ICi g cadre, the sane 
degrees of freedcn in structuring their program uiiich the staff cn;o>od, 
lilt this unaccustome)! freedaa created problems in the surmer program • 
For example, 

A more puzzling problem for us (staff) was 
that of goals. The question was (from cadre 
members), 'Uhat is tho purpose of tliis program:' 
The answer we gave was, 'To help you ijuprove your 
ability as a teacher and to help you rr.pro\e N^our 
school.' The next question was 'How?' Our answer 
was, 'Well, tlut's up to ycu. You're the ones who r 
know the situation and who have to decide what to do.' 

That statement caT.e from the assistant director of the prograr, 

early in 1970 describing a typical dialogue during the summer program. 

Let's see the consequences of that open-ended approach as they nuxni- 

tested themselves in the first King cadre. I quote: 

Obviously, the Ford staff had some expectations 
of the school cadre ivh^ch were never clearly articu- 
lated. To avoid coni\.. .jn and tlio wasting of pre- 
cious tine, the FTPP staff cculd make it clear in 
the summer exactly what iz expects from the cadre 
and what its obligations :o Ford and the university 
are. " 

Ever>* cadre that his gone through the progrrni has t>'pically 
been involved in sc-mewhat the same kind of sumn.er program described 
above, asked questions of the t>'pe mentioned above, and reached t!ie 
same year-end conclusion mentioned above. 

NoTv you might say that what has been said of the King cadre 
must be typical of a cadre's development; and it is. And vdj m3.:,ht say 
that, therefore, what you have just talked ?.bout doesn't tell us very 
ruch; and it doesn't --in isolation fror: otlier facts out of historical 
context. But when you consider the flexibility of the "const i tut ro-^." 
of the program, rjid vihcn you consider the original "set" provided by 
the first director and staff, what I have just talked about tells ycu 
several things. 
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It tells you that the early leadership style of the progrxn 
was ••laissez-faire" (a tern used by the first Kins cadre itself in Jcs- 
cribing the Ford staff). It tells ycu that the early noms of the pro- 
gram ran counter to sone which operate in most schools, where profes- 
sionals are told what to do and v.here to do it nost of the time. It 
tells you that all cadres have geiiernlly looked for sone externally 
given purpose and organizing principle for what they were involved in, 
and wanted the purposes anJ principles phrased in behavioral terns. 

As vrill become evident through the next paper, the program 
had to try to alter its early laissez-faire leadership style; develop 
n'*^ noms for standard operating procedures; and begin the process of 
building an orpanizing principle or integrated scheme of things to help 
program participants get a sense of direction and v^leness for wlut 
they were doing. 

Doing all of that is a long and difficult process; even 
longer than the actual duration of the program, unfortunately. Never- 
theless, the program staff did go at it with much energy and acquired 
biowlcdge about training school personnel. fact, in the same year 
that the first King cadre started, a ne^v diVector cane into the program 
to help direct the enerj;y of the btaff ii\ some nev: ways. 

There were sane actual clunges in the program in 1969-70, but 
the most significant changes were in the staff of the program and the 
um.\s of dxr^cctations they held about what could in fact be changed in 
that whole process of trying to cliange traditional approaches to train- 
ing school pcrsoiuiel. The assistant director of the p. ograii in a paper 
on 'The Structure and Theme of the Summer IVogram'* sunanarized an early 
approach. 'Ixc were asking fnr too r.uch of these people. Ke had not 
looked adequately at the iJea of grouth: that growth is a slow thing; 
that growth must happen with those who will he in the situation." ^ 

Those wx)rds, of course, applied to the staff of the nrcgrx'i 
as well as the cadres. The paradox for both the staff and tlie second 
King cadre was one of tr)un£ to grow in situations previously dofip.cd 
by others. For the staff, a great deal of tiinc wus spent redefining 
or renegotiating or givinjj new stiucturc to the first intorpretat icn of 
the •'constitution," leadership style, and operating procedures of the 
Q first director. As for the first .King cadre, they \.Duld define for 
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the second King cadre the limits of inquiry into the whole educational 

p/ocess. Those 1 ir.it s were for the r.ost part centered on curriculum 
3 

innovations. 

During the first King cadre's placement year (1970-71) the 
group irnplemcnted and e^'aluated, with the assistance cf the Ford Pro- 
gran» a number of fruitful curricu!i;n projects. Early in 1071 tr.j 
Ford PrograiP. approached a nur.bcr oi schools with the prospect of par- 
ticipating in an experLT.ent - a variation on the cadre structure, func* 
tion^ and entry mechaiiifTTiS . The notion u:is to create a cadre of all- 
experienced teachers to reduce entrj" probler^s, to test some ideas about 
retraining experier.cc-c teaci:ers, to discover if p>Tan:din3 prcv;run 
resources wuld have greater ijnpact and to establish a site for a d • 
monstration school. TliC first King cadre submitted a document describ- 
ing in detail their (and the school's) 'willingness to participate in 
such an experincnt orJ really "selling'* the new Martin Luther King» Jr, 
High School as the place for the experienced teacher cadre » and so 
forth. The Ford Program staff and executive board agreed with the 
cadre and the new King school was selected as the site for the experi- 
enced teaclier cadre. 

The second Kiny cadre v.:is forrcd in the Spring of 1971 and 
consisted of twenty-fi\t persons initially, but expanuc-d to foriy-five 
during the year. Iherc were no prc-service interns in the group; nine 
experienced teacher interns were at the school half day and at the 
University the reft of tlu; tiine in degree progrojns. The group al.-o 
included the principal, ccn.vanity representatives and other role spe- 
cialists. All participated in a sLx-week surjner training progra/.i in 
1971 and began functioning in the new school in September. T!ie seccnJ 
King cadre is intcgvatOwl, ani there ^an little jfiicial cvcrlapp:n£ in 
membership between the two King cadres, but much daily process ond 
task interact ion. between the tw groups. Functionally, the first King 
cadre was absorbcxi by the second group during the year. The second 
King cadre I.as been one of the most productive in the history of the 
progran, especially when measured in terms of school -wide project plan- 
ning and cor:pIetion. They have also been successful in other areas 
such as reduction of entry problems, and retraining of experienced tea- 
chers. TAoy have lud great rapact on the school; the Ford PrograTi and 
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the graduate school at the University. 

A successful caJrel \c3. But ail in all, nost of uhnt the 
second King cadre accomplished uus pretty well detemincd by Uiat haJ 
been established by and learned iron the first King cadre. 

To help ntake the transition to the next portion of thi*? paper ^ 
I uwld like to make a few sursnary statements about the historical r.c- 
thod of research in e\*aljating an experimental program. First, the 
historical method alone caraiot be used to evaluate (as that tern is 
usually used) an experimental progran or any other kind of progrxi. 
Second, the historical method can only put into perspective certai*: 
kinds of phenomcria which my be further exairiined or evaluated by other 
techniques or tools frcr other disciplines. Third, to r'^t this per- 
c^pectivc on certain phenanena requires that you arrest time like the 
instant replays of fcwtball ^rc.es vdta pretty nuch the saie blurred 
results. Fourth, to continue that ar-alog>% you need some way of cap- 
turing the changing patterns and processes so that vihon you play then 
back at a slower pace >-ou can examine more carefully and in detail what 
might have been misinterpreted, overlooked, or not understood u-hen they 
(the patterns and processes) actually ccoirred. 

I choose l\<o organizing piinciplcs to •'fix'* or "freeze" the 
processes and patterns occurring in the Ford Prosran. One of these 
organizing principles I have called a tcleological approach to the stu- 
dy of Iwman organizations, and I ha^c tried to sJiow hcv early attempts 
to formulate *%ays of approacljinc; solutions to problems were later in- 
terpreted as ways of actually solvin(; problems. For exajuplc, NJr, 
Getzels* article on training school personnel was an attempt to lomw- 
late ways of approaching solutions to problems. The first director and 
staff interpreted the article as a way of actually solving problems. 
I have also tried to sl^cv that tl;cse first interpretations of H3y5: of 
approaching solutions to probleiis got inbedded in the program and jto- 
vJded the basis for the action of succeeding menbers in one of fAO ways: 
either as valid approaches to solving probl e;ns or as invalid approuches 
that had to be modified or cor.pletcly changed, or eliminated from the 
progran culture. The Ford staff tried to cltinge things. Tiie scrcpJ 

^ King cadre worked with thinps as they were, to a great extent. 
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By using a telcological approach to study the progran I , in 
effect, v-as focusing ncstly on the ideals or ideological coriStruct of 
the p^ograen aix! its cifects on ope: at ions of the progran. It uxi? de- 
sirable, then, tlut I use a second ari complcncntar)* approach to help 
explicate the realities or rrorran,.atical operational aspc-cis of the 
progniin and of the tio King cadres. Ti;at second approach is a s>stc:r.'s 
approach, to ivhich we now turn. 

DL\TlOP>!LVr 0;' liE Ki:^ CXDRE: A Sk'STCS Vltiv 

Khat a s>-ster.s approach to the study of organirations allows 
you to do is to disregard for a u-hile tiie intentions of the found j 15 
fathers and the first interpreters of the constitution. It focuses 
not on the ideal or ideals of a groip or organicition, tut on the rea- 
lities of the group or organization. Separating the ideal from the 
re.1l is difficult under nost c irons cances, but it is all the more dif* 
ficult here since the sysicms theor>' used in the progran back at Chica- 
fo also contains the ictals of the progran. That's probably difficult 
to grasp as is, so let r.c try to expand it. 

Since I have soncuhit "misrepresented" >!r. Cetzels in both 
his intentions and actual contribution to the Ford Progran let me back 
step and do liim better justice. In addition to unintentioailly pro- 
viding the program with a kind of Ci^nstitution (or set of ideals) x:i 
consequently, a fouriding father's ir:iic, Mr. Getzels refined our think- 
ing a^'Cut sy5te':s pointing out tlut schools are systems; tlut there 
are specific components or roles vhich make up this systm; tlut the^c 
roles are car.plcrcntary; tlut it is, therefore, foolish to train indi- 
viduals for these roles in isolation frcfn one another; that in ordt r 
for systems to operate efficiently they must have Inputs froi:: otl:?r 
<ystcns; aiul that different settia-ss rer.:ire (incced, produce) diffe- 
T nt kinds of sy:jtc;ns. ilioj^e are jCMcrnil concepts for u ivrstanding 
scI:ools as systems. T\cv cr.n best to cUr^.onst rated bv exA:»^lc. 

In the beginning the iror.ra:n'5 ".taff only made a distinction 
Ictwcn inner -ci:y schools and cihcr schools (soy suburban) and iri.-d 
to treat all cadres and nil schiols ir- sij?ilar r.Tnnor. The proi;r;CT 

o 
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staff soon diiicovered, particularly in tlicir experiences with the f :r';t 
idng cadre, th^t each cndre v;as a unique group and each :3chool was a 
unique social system.. Therefore, applying the sar.e treatinont to all 
groups just did not wrk; responses v;ere unpredictable, Turther, t!:o 
treatments and staff tccimiques used Kith the first King cadre v.\.ro in- 
appropriate in dealiTig with the ail -experienced teacher scrcr/i rxirv-'; 
c::.dre. It vas yoon obvious that not only is there a significant diffe- 
rence between schools in the inner-citv. It beca^ne necessurv to ex- 
nand the systenis concept ox different settings cit different tir/i-s pro- 
ducing different systens to mean that not just Kidely diveriieiit geo- 
graphical areas produce different systens, but c-eojraphical areas juLSt 
around the corrier, so to 5peak, te?\d to produce different s^'str::--. The 
"t dres Khich iiaro v^ono t]Trcu;^a the T:ro;:;ram hive ail ox/iibitcd :i cc\.:,.jn 
uovelopiv.enLal pattern, but the King cnires ^ivere different fro:.-! die 
:Yott Middle School cadre, and so cn for all thirteen groups. Vet the 
schools v;hich housed these different Ccidres are ull inner-city schcol^?i, 
inr^ny within talking distance from each other. 

Another of the systems concepts used- in the pro^^'rani v:as the 
idta tbit syf:tu::is, to op.'^i'ar-? efficiently, must have inputs frcn cthrr 
s/stvins, Ivjm:iily, thdt v;ould be taken to niean Lhv:t it is tlie Swiv.?ois 
^.^10 ougrx to be open to inputs f rop. the ccnrironity ai;d local collerjes 
and universities* If ycu extend thnt to mean that the coLinunity and 
local" colleges and universities should be open to. inputs fro;n the 

. schools, you e;et a wlrole nov gLuuef 

Lot collapse a fc'.: points about the systems concepts used* 
Schools are systems, cor.posed of specific conponents or roles tliat wo 
complerp.cntary and interJ .-pendent . The unexpected thim:; learned in 
r;orking with the t\\o King cadres (and other cadres) is that not all 
roles foujid in a school sy:aejn co)7:pl >ji .lent one another. 

Indeed, it u-as often difficult to understand hov; varacus 
torjhiitg role.s in the sn/yo L-th/ool cc -rpleiricnted find depended upon one* 
arother. This bit of reality, in many ..ways, violated cur a^jsunption 
abvjt tlxe iuterdependency and conipleiuontarity of roles in a system • 
ikttter put/ this bit of reality .did not rthtch tlmt ideal v/o had wibcut 

0 :v; systCins should operate. To quote Mr, Getzels directly: 
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Thc conception of the school a$ a 5aci;il svstcn 
suggests tf.jt roJc^ ncvc ;jr/:t4on in isolal;or!, but 
always in Cv ;:lt :;.:ar\ !a: iT.^hi; s tc other rclcs, 
that is, wijt teachers do is related to v-hat counse- 
lors do, what cour..;clors co to what psvchclogxsts do, 
ktiat school psvcfxlo^ifts do to v jt adilnistratcrs 
do, and of course all of these to vtut the cannunity 
is and does. 9 

Kow, there is TOre realit> in that quotation th.nn I ar. . in^ 

to allow for the sake of njimg a pcint; but tV:"'e i> nlsu coasiJcrab- 

ly less reality there than is needed to operate a program f'-om the 

standpoint of systcns theory. .Ajid, frankiy, in his article Mr. Getxels 

told us that frcn the very beginnin;. 

For tho ic vho knew ne, I nccJ hardly to add that 
my intcrit here is norc to colore a vay of vcrkinij 
with practical problems in the context of theon' t*un 
to argue the nerits of a;: specific ^cJutions 1 ray 
propose. 

Nevertheless, by approach. n;: the schools from the stax^point 
of system theor>', w were able to discover that in fact there is little 
relationship between Khac teach -s, counselors, psxx.hologists, and ad- 
nlnistrators do vis-a-vis one anotlier -- especially in any conscious 
way. Even narc, it can l>e said tlut adding components or roles (.<uch 
as counselor or psy'chologist) to a systen may be dysfunctional in terns 
of the operation of the systen. As Glideuiell has pointed out, such mw 
roles tend to get encapsulated and restricted in a system much like a 
foreign elcr.ent does vli/»n ii enters the lumn body, 

During the life and araly^^is of the program discovered a 
number of other things n!x,vut schools and cadres through t^ use of sys- 
tems theory in the progra?ii, but I \:\]] not try to go Into then because 
the next two ixii>ers do that extrtncl; u^U. 

I would like to make a few saTuir>' statements about my us? of 
a systcns approich as pjil oi" a liistoi ical method of ex'alujting the 
piogran. First, it prev icicd a i.ay o: locking at the formation, raln» 
tcnmce, and ch.r.i.:;c in rh- relatiori^- betwcri various rclrs in a 
sc)k)o1. Second, it allc.cd a way of looking at some persistent prob- 
lems of education in geiicral and the tralnLng of school personnel in 
O particular. For example, one of ti46 major problos encountered in 
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trainlng tethers for the classroon is that the role of teacher is 111- 
dcflAed. And If you can't define what it is teachers should be doing» 
it is dcubtful that you can seriously develop txtf way of helping then 
to do it. TMrd, as the program's staff learned oore about systoos 
thoory, including its linitations for both viewing and dealing with the 
world, aany probloou of the schools and ihe prograi could be identified 
and analyzed in terms of s>*staas theory. 

Finally, ^tens theory provided a kind of theoM for nuch of 
lAftt was done in the program; which takes us full circle to the point 
I Mas aaldng, with sane difficult>', five minutes ago. Let me try again 
bf Bahing a few closing renarks. 

oorojusiON 



FrcB the standpoint of h leieolcgical approach to evaluating 
the pi o gra a (and I mean here something closer to understanding rather 
thn tssMMMnt) , Nr. Cetzels' article provided a 'teutheory" or set 
of Idetlt or a 'Constitution." From the standpoint of systems theory, 
tht article provided usoftil concepts for looking at schools in a dif • 
inrmi and systcnatic way and accounting for the changing social con- 
text to which schools Vkd cadres cust respond through time. 

If Mtatheory is seen as representing the ideal world and 
thMT/ as representing the real world, it can be said that the tension 
ftnerated betvven these two provided the basis for a lot of what was 
and is now beii^ done in the program. By using a historical method in 
the program, certain tension ^tints became readily discernible. Once 
you can locate tension points, )va have the basis for setting goals, 
finding ways to rea^^h then, evaluating both of these, and then repeat- 
ing th^ cycle. 

The historical method used here requires that ycu approach 
the progrin vith a constantly shift ins focus. This is sort of like the 
old "rabbit and duck" drawing where your shift in focus detexnines 
whether )0U see the rabbit or the duck. 



r suppose vltat >x>u choose to focus on depends upon your prefe- 
rmce for either rabbit or duck. But if you are like me, you* 11 want 
then both served up for a variety and richness not possible uith any 
yingle one. 

That's what the historical mctliod of research offers for e\'a- 
luation of an cxperinentoi prcgrar., or anv other on-going sequence of 
hioan activities richness and variety. 

I hope that viutt I have sensed up haa been palatable. 
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